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|| henner was when scientists accused the philosophers of 
| dealing overmuch with abstractions: of being inter- 
ested in part-concepts and letting the living, pulsing world 
) about them slip through their fingers. It seems clear that 
| in the main the charge was substantiated, for it was made 
against the decadent followers of a once living and strong 
‘philosophy. But the tables are turned today. For the 
moribund philosophy, through the inherent vitality that 


between extremes: abstraction may be inadequate, but it 
is not itself false. Scholastic philosophy abstracts, for it is 
a science, the queen of sciences, but it tags its mental con- 
structs with the tell-tale label, ens rationis, building all the 
while on the foundation of being, which is no abstraction. 
Consequently, it can give a true and adequate view of the 
universe, it can present that ‘comprehensive view of truth 
in all its branches, of the relations of science to science, of 


| its great exponent, St. Thomas, put into it, has returned 
to life and plunged back into the full stream of this world 
of dynamic activity. But the sciences of two and three 
centuries ago, which then professed to deal with the real 
world, have abandoned their original position. As knowl- 
edge advanced and became more specialized, the sciences 
themselves began to deal with abstractions. Physics, for 
example, which once took in all aspects of the material 
world, now deals almost entirely with the quantified aspect. 
It chose this viewpoint, because in this manner alone could 
it have perfect exactitude. Biology and psychology fol- 
lowed in the same train. Life and thought were reduced 
to those elements which could be measured — at least, 
such was the hope. But here, as always, reality escaped 
from the abstracting mind, and the experimenters found 
their hope an illusion and their vaunted success of that 
Pyrrhic type more bitter than defeat. They measured the 
body—but life and the soul had fled. 


Not only science and technology, but the practical art 
of living has become in recent years departmentalized. 
Men have blocked off whole sections of reality from their 
view: business men could not bother with ethics, private 
interests had no time to consider social duties, art divorced 
itself from life; after all, at ninety miles an hour, one dare 
not take his eyes from the road! 

It was to be expected that this one-sidedness should 
impel a reaction—we of today are experiencing it. Private 
interests, once exalted, are disregarded altogether, art is 
being turned into propaganda. The reaction is proving 
and will prove to be worse than the original state (“and 
the last state .. . is made worse than the first’). It seems 
to be the old dilemma of Scylla and Charybdis, for the 
human mind, limited as it is in its scope and vision, cannot 
consider all aspects of reality at once. Abstraction is a 
conditio sine qua non of accuracy. But there is a course 


their mutual bearings and their respective values,” for 
which Cardinal Newman pleaded. 


Modern non-Scholastic philosophers feel the need of 
what they call an integrating “frame of reference’; they 
rebel, and with reason, against the false dichotomies, 
idealism — materialism, voluntarism — rationalism, mind — 
extramental reality. The false dialectic that would make 
a logic-machine out of the Creator has shown its sterility 
for science, for philosophy, for life. Overboard, then, with 
the traitor, Reason! ‘‘Life-values” are the goal of the new 
attitude; the ‘‘will-to-power’’ is the means. We see this 
exemplified in the sublime contempt communism and other 
“isms” feel for such trifles as consistency and truth. 


But the wise old Latin saying, abusus non tollit usum, 
should give us pause. The modern “existential” philos- 
ophies are false to their own first principle. “Let us take 
the world we live in as it is,” they say; but they take Man 
as he is not. Man is not a bundle of blind urges for hap- 
piness, he is a metaphysical animal. Let him attempt to 
deny philosophy—he erects his denial into a philosophical 
system! Added to the inevitable losses we have sustained 
in a mad attempt to reject metaphysics, we are finding that 
the very attempt is a contradiction in terms. Scholastic 
philosophy, a philosophy of the world as it is, offers us 
the way out of chaos. 


For philosophy has a two-fold part to play in relation 
to specialized pursuits: on the one hand, it investigates the 
foundations and first principles of the special sciences, a 
thing which they cannot do for themselves (non est uni- 
uscuiusque scientiae demonstrare principia sua propria); 
on the other, it coordinates and correlates the findings of 
them all, checking the results of one against those of an- 
other, and the results of all against its own first principles, 
which are those on which all true knowledge must be 


based. 
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LATO gives in the Laws his own, and not merely the 

Socratic idea of what the Republic can and ought to 
be. He never renounces his master’s lofty ideal, but is 
consistent in maintaining, in opposition to the Sophist, that 
God and not man is the measure, the beginning, and the 
end, both of the State and of everything else. He has, 
moreover, a practical interest in experimental politics, in- 
herited from his uncles Charmides and Critias, those un- 
scrupulous but very intelligent politicians, and an empirical 
education which Socrates had not. Besides, he is no less 
than Aristotle a very shrewd observer of facts. Possessed 
of a very strong sense of human limitations and possi- 
bilities, he is truly a realist, but a realist gifted with an 
unwavering faith in the Ideal. 

To determine, then, some of the more original characters 
of Plato’s last scheme of a Republic, it will not be amiss 
to contrast it, on the one hand, with Socrates’ own ideas 
as these latter can be found, with a high degree of proba~- 
bility in the earlier dialogues, especially in the Gorgias and 
in the Republic itself, and on the other hand, with Aris- 
totle’s empirical views on the different forms of political 
government and their relative values. 

Socrates impresses us at first as a moralist, and then (as 
a result of this), as an individualist. The gist of his teach- 
ing is concentrated on the living individual soul; his Apol- 
linian message of quid prodest homini is to the individual 
man, Alcibiades, Callias, Callicles, Adeimantus, etc.: 
‘Man, why burden thyself with so many cares about riches 
and honors, and with the affairs of the State, and thus 
forget about thy soul which is thy only interest and 
treasure?’ The one thing that matters for him is thera- 
peuein tén psychén, sétéria tés psychés: ‘Care for thine 
own soul.’” Strive to make it good, pure, beautiful and 
godlike. What then of the State; what of politics and its 
object? The relation of the state to the individual man 
seems to be one of subordination. The state, political life 
itself, is a natural means to the true happiness of man, 
which is the perfection of his soul. The ideal state is the 
one that helps to render man virtuous; and virtue in its 
highest degree is perfect knowledge of the Good, and as 
such is of the individual soul: essentially independent of 
the state. The test of true government is in the advance- 
ment of virtue: whether it makes men more virtuous and 
just and temperate. By that test Pericles stands condemned, 
as he was actually condemned in the end by the Athenians. 
Say that they were unjust in their sentence. But was it 
not his duty as a ruler to make them more just? The 
failure is manifest. Do not say that he, like the so-called 
great statesmen, Themistocles, Miltiades, and others, en- 
riched the city with walls and harbours. All that is non- 
sense (phlyaria) compared with the only Good. 


Such, I take it, is the deeper philosophy of Socrates; ; 
but in his attempt to outline a plan of the perfect Republic ; 
he is an intellectualist as well. He wants his Republic 
to be a perfect replica of his rational idea of justice; > 
justice in the soul consists in the hierarchy of the faculties, # 


mind, heart or (animal) spirit, and appetite (nous, thymos, i 


epithymia). In the state the same order prevails: nous jj 
the ruling part, thymos the military aristocracy, and 
epithymia the lower class. There, perhaps, the intellec- 
tualist is not in perfect agreement with the exclusively 
moral scope of the individualist; but let us leave that to 
further consideration. What remains true, however, of 
Socrates in the different aspects of his teaching, is his un- 


compromising dogmatism. Especially in the question of 


the Republic he admits of no second-best. Whatever falls 
short of political perfection is simply “corruption,” though | 


there are degrees of that, ranging from the Spartan timoc- {§ 


racy all the way down to democracy that ‘acknowledged | 
madness” (homologoumené anoia)* and to tyranny. 


Another salient point, worthy of remark, in the Socratic i} 


or early Platonic conception of the Republic, is that the } 
motif is more philosophical than religious—though the man 4 
Socrates was truly religious and had a deep sense of the } 
divine character of the State and its laws as an object of 
piety and veneration.? The entire state is dependent upon |} 
and subordinated to the Good, of which the rujers must ke 
have an intuitive and beatific knowledge. About the divine 4} 
character (thedtaton) of the Good, there is no doubt; but }} 
nowhere is it said to be Love, Providence, or even a person; |f 
nowhere is it proposed as an object of worship. 

In marked contrast to Socrates is the empirical wisdom 
of Aristotle, 

“The not-incurious of the works of God’’4 F 
the ever wondering, almost loving observer of the facts of 
nature. True, he tries to find in each instance the end 
pursued by nature, namely, the Good, but not necessarily 
the moral Good. Nature, especially in animal life, he 
argues, is ever striving after perfection; and as the perfec- 
tion is human life, nature is ever intent on making nothing | 
short of man, or what under given material conditions 
comes nearest to that perfection. In default of man, nature 
will make a second- or third-best: a horse, a dog, or a lob- 
ster. But once the specific animal is created, nature has 
in view, while it lives, the perfection of that specific life 
or form. Each living being has then its own standard of 
good and must be judged by that standard. The same 
must be said of every political state. It too is a natural 
fact and depends as such, for its origin and growth, on 
particular conditions of matter, space and time. It has 
then its specific form and standard, which it is the work 
of the natural philosopher to seek out and explain. 
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Such a sense of relativity in the appreciation of the dif- 
ferent forms of government is not alien to the mind of 
he mature Plato. And what Aristotle says about the more 
sniversal kinds of politeiai, monarchy and democracy, their 
value and their possible corruption, if not directly borrowed 
from Plato, coincides, at any rate, with what Plato had 
‘o say on the subject, with this exception: that Plato re- 
mains Socratic to the end and never loses sight of the Ideal 
state, though he knows all the time that such an Ideal, 
most real in its own sphere, cannot be made real in our 
world of motion, among things that are ever vacillating 
between being and non-being.® To him, it is not the state 
that ought to be, but it is the model that should be imitated. 

How interesting it is to observe, especially in the 
Politicus, the transition from the Socratic strain to the more 
subdued wisdom of the Laws, and how Plato, though re- 
luctantly at times, comes finally to tolerate, and even to 
adopt, what in the Republic he denounced as mere 
| de 
| In the Politicus he attempts a definition and description 
pf the truly politikos or basilikos anér, the man who 
knows, who is king by right of divine wisdom, though he 
cannot exert that power unless the people have the prac- 
tical wisdom to elect him and submit willingly to his abso- 
lute authority. Such a restriction is to be found in the 
Republic as well. The rule even of the wise against the 
will of the people would, he argues, be tyranny. There 
is no ruling by force, any more than there is teaching or 

eing taught by force: ouden biaion mathéma.® 


_ Granted that the 


“kingly man” gets his due, the law 


of the perfect state is none other than his will, a living 
infallible law adaptable to each particular case, after the 
ashion of a good physician who not only has the science 
De the principles of health, but knows, moreover, how to 
pply them to each individual patient. This statement is 
followed by a most bitter satire, not only of democracy, 
but of any government where the written law is supreme. 
But as the kingly soul and his rule are more divine than 
that of earth and hardly to be expected among men, rule 
the written law becomes, in practice, the best. In other 
ords, an absurdity is acknowledged as a human necessity. 


In the Republic Socrates derides as hopelessly futile the 
attempt to correct and to revise any human ordinance.’ 
In the Laws such an epan6rthésis is considered as neces- 
sary. A diadochos is appointed to supplement the work of 
the legislator; the original law-giver is not so self-conceited 
as to be unaware that time and experience will detect in 
nis work imperfections which will have to be corrected. 
But even supposing that a perfect superhuman king could 
be found, such a king must have not only the intuition of 
he good, but practical human wisdom as well, the knowl- 
edge of human infirmities and necessities, gained by the 
assiduous study of the various moods and passions of his 
subjects. He is not merely a shepherd of his flock, but 
ike the weaver who endeavors to weave the finished fabric 
rom variegated threads, he must observe the different 
haracters of his subjects and correct them by their op- 
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posites, blending the sweet-tempered with the harsh, the 
weak with the strong, to form thus his political texture. 


Another instance of the practical wisdom of the mature 
Plato may be found in the Politicus. By noting the won- 
derful vitality of the States, however faulty their constitu- 
tions, he comes nearer to Aristotle's biological conception 
of the state. ‘Something more to be wondered at is how 
strong a State is by nature, since, in spite of all these evils 
born of ignorance and mismanagement, some states still 
survive at the present day.’*® Venturing further still in the 
first book of the Laws, he not only recognizes democracy 
as a legitimate form of government, but even makes bold 
to note some advantage in the ‘‘absurdity’’ which was the 
Athenian liberty of parrhésia. Such a liberty, he infers, 
may well be the condition of the higher virtue, spontaneous 
and free. This Plato does not say himself, but makes 
Megillos say; and the praise of Athenian liberty in the 
mouth of a Spartan is all the more convincing. 

What is very often said, that when the Athenians happen to 

be virtuous they are preeminently so, in a more excellent manner 

than others, seems to me to be the very truth. For it is by 

themselves, not by any external necessity, but spontaneously, 

by some divine gift of nature, that they are virtuous.9 
It is true that such passing tribute to spontaneity has little 
effect on the legislation; the law is everywhere the guide 
of virtue, from childhood to old age; suaviter et fortiter, 
with sweet rigor or rigorous sweetness. It is, throughout, 
merely an education of taste. Children and young men 
are taught to enjoy pleasure aright, that is, whatever 
pleases the old and wise.?° 


Little need be said of the details of the actual consti- 
tution in the Laws. Since it shows no very great origi- 
nality, I do not think it was meant to be original. Not 
unlike the old Athenian constitution, it is a compromise, 
a mixture of timocracy, oligarchy and democracy, coupled, 
however, with some Spartan traits. Its most ominous fea- 
ture is the “Nocturnal Council.” In the neighborhood, we 
find the séphronistérion, a house in which men accused of 
laxity in speech are taught wisdom with more rigor than 
suavity. The office of the Nocturnal Council seems to 
be the maintenance and improvement, if necessary, of the 
constitution. But it might too easily be transformed into 
a secret and irresponsible body of supra-censors, and thus 
imperil what was left of parrhésia in the city. 


From that point of view, I much prefer Socrates’ Re- 
public to the constitution of the Laws. The one is fraught 
with no danger; it is simply impossible. Plato's scheme 
in the Laws is both practical and, to my mind, intolerable, 
—though I dare say I am too much of a liberal. 


The only point that I want to insist upon is the unity of 
the State in the Laws as compared with the same idea in 
the Republic. There I find that the older Plato has the 
advantage; his second-best state is more perfect than the 
earlier ideal; its unity is closer, more intrinsic and spiritual, 
because its bond is mostly religious. In the Republic the 
unity appears to the close observer too theoretical, super- 
ficial, and loose. 
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The Republic of course is a unit in that it is, like the 
soul, an image of justice, but on a larger scale. Justice 
itself is rational: a unity in diversity. In the soul, there is 
the hierarchical ordering of the faculties, the subordination 
of the sensible element to mind; the nobler sensitive part 
thymos is immediately subservient to mind, while the low- 
est part, appetite or greed, is kept in due subjection to the 
higher. Each part of the soul, moreover, is said to have 
its own characteristic virtue ranging from scientific knowl- 
edge to courage, temperance, or self-control. But courage 
or temperance are not distinct from the supreme virtue 
which is knowledge; they are only different aspects of that 
knowledge. Temperance is knowledge of what is right 
or wrong in the different desires, while courage is knowl- 
edge of what is really to be feared as absolutely evil. 
Justice, then, is science or wisdom in its relation to the 
different parts of the animal man, composed of body and 
soul (zon). There cannot be a more perfect unity. 

But what of justice as reflected in the larger image of 
the Republic? There the parts are really distinct. The 
ruler or rulers represent wisdom; the class of the guardians 
or the warlike aristocracy thymos the nobler animal part; 
the common people form an analogy to the appetitive part 
of man. The political order of justice consists, then, in 
the close union of courage with ruling knowledge, the 
rulers being those among the guardians who have com- 
pleted the whole course of higher education and attained 
to the intuition of the Ideal world. The people or the appe- 
titive faculty are kept in due submission to the mind’s laws. 

It is true that Socrates suggests that we have in the 
State a hierarchy of virtues, a unity of Justice, exactly 
corresponding to Justice in the individual soul; each class 
in the state having its appropriate virtue. But the likeness 
seems to me very superficial. There is no virtue without 
knowledge. The guardians have with rational courage an 
affinity of taste, born of careful training and education 
which stops short, however, of real knowledge (science, 
epistémé). They partake of the virtue of courage as the 
dog partakes of philosophy:4 analogice! But what shall 
we say of the common people who are not supposed to 
have any other education than the example of their 
guardians and the knowledge of a law external to their 
soul? Willing as they may be to obey that law, their 
sdéphronein is not, in the true sense of the word, phronein. 
Their obedience is not of the mind. And so, in spite of 
their mythical brotherhood,” the bond between the citizens 
of different classes, the common people and the aristocracy, 
will remain loose and extrinsic. It is not a spiritual unity, 
a unanimity of souls. 

Adeimantus in the Republic!® makes the objection to 
Socrates that the best citizens, bound as they are by the 
strict laws of “communism” and deprived of private prop- 
erty and family, must necessarily be the least happy. They 
are subjected to stricter laws, and are thus made miserable 
in order that the lower classes, who are less deserving of 
happiness, may be happy. A paradox and almost a scandal! 
Socrates’ first answer is unsatisfactory; it evades the diffi- 
culty. “We are not concerned,” says he, “with the happi- 
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ness of individual men or of a class, but with the common 4 
good.” In the end he will demonstrate that the most 
virtuous are at the same time the happiest, or that virtue, 
in a word, is happiness itself. ; 

My difficulty is the reverse of that of Adeimantus: what 4 
about the happiness of the majority, that is, of the common 
people? True, they are free to enjoy up to a certain point 4 
the good which the aristocracy has renounced. But they | 
do not share in the privileges and honors of the higher » 
class. Besides, they have a certain temperance forced 3 
upon them for the sake of the guardians, lest they give 
an example of avarice and loose-living. As the lower} 
class in the Spartan constitution they are not deemed worthy 
of the higher law and virtue. How can they help resent- /f 
ing the discrimination? Consequently, there is not one | 
State but two states. They are presented as one, and may 
pass as such, esthetically and theoretically, to an outside § 
observer. Such a state is said to be an image of Justice, 
but the likeness is superficial, as there is no bond of real. 5 
virtue between the souls. It carries its enemy within it- jp 
self: an inner germ of division and corruption! | 

The Socratic principle: that everyone should mind his } 
own business, has two meanings, one merely political: that i 
in the state each ought to confine himself to his own office. r 
and function and not meddle with his neighbor's; the other, ® 
that the only concern of the individual is the care of his § 
own soul. The creator and law-giver of the Republic |} 
seems to forget the latter sense altogether. The “‘intellec-, 
tualist” is here at war with the individualist. The republic 
ought to be a work of reason. Everything in it must de-: 
pend on that science of the Good, which is virtue itself— } 
the only virtue, in fact. But such virtue is the privilege W 
of a chosen few. What of the greater number of citizens? 4 ; 
They must be made to acknowledge and to respect and | 
to obey a virtue which they do not and cannot possess for »} 
themselves. If the rule of the wise and virtuous is effec- } 
tive, the whole is wise and virtuous only through partici< | 
pation. “i 

In his later scheme, Plato is at the same time less am- 
bitious as to the ruler's wisdom. He who has an intuitive |) 
and infallible knowledge of the Good, is hardly to be found ( | 
among men. Meanwhile, men have to live together in ') 
cities and must invent and devise a constitution suitable ’) 
to their peculiar necessities, and adapted to human weak-}| 
ness. Still we must not give up, in despair, the divine: t 
Ideal. Let it remain what it is: an Ideal, a model to imix " 
tate, but let the people as well as the law-giver be ever qj 
looking up to that Ideal. Man cannot possess, by merely ss 
willing it, the vision of Divine Truth. He must acknowl- |} 
edge the divine as superior to himself and to his own soul. ii) 
The virtue common to the state, the law-giver, and to the 4 
individual, will consist in the proper attitude towards God, 4 
in the soul's piety (eusebeia), a reverential devotion to | 
God as to the beginning and end of the state and of every- 
thing that exists.14 J 

Along with this right attitude concerning the gods and { 
the reverence due to them, citizens must have a true esti- |) 
mate of the worth of their own soul, its divine character, 
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us to honor and revere her as “second only to God.’ 
ne worship of God and the care of one’s own soul is one 
d the same virtue with the same end in view: the divine 
inciple, God, above the individual and the city and 
orld, along with God’s presence in the soul. It is, in 
e words of the law-giver: a clinging to the eternal na- 
re, tés aeigenous physeds antechesthai. ‘Let us remem- 
x (about the meaning and the end of marriage) that 
man should cling to the eternal nature, and leave be- 
nd him children’s children to be the servants of God in 
s place forever.’’1¢ 

There is here a twofold meaning: the more obvious, in- 
ring through the perpetuity of the race the everlasting 
rvice of God; another more hidden yet very real, keep- 
g one’s mind and affections fixed on things eternal, 
hich is effected, for the city as a whole and for the indi- 
dual citizen, by public worship and liturgy. 

The unity in Socrates’ or Plato's earlier idea of the per- 
ct state was rather in the architect's mind, theoretical 
id philosophical, trying to arrange heterogeneous parts 
to the closest resemblance to an Ideal of justice, but, in 
ite of the philosopher’s ambition, the likeness remains 
»stract and ‘‘notional.”” In the Laws the unity is religious, 
th in the State itself and in the souls. Rulers and citi- 
ms alike hold the same religious creed and are taught 
enjoy the same religious pleasure arising from a divine 
urgy, with hymns, sacrifices, processions, and plays. 
nanimity of heart and mind: a City of the souls! What 
oser and more perfect unity can be imagined? And so 
hat was in Plato’s mind only a second-best constitution, 
, compared with the earlier one, more spiritual and divine. 
All this can be summed up in the law-giver’s defini- 
; a 


The state is God's plaything . . . God is the natural and worthy 
object of our most serious and blessed endeavors, for man, as 
I said before, is made to be the plaything of God and this truly 
considered is the best part of him... Therefore, we ought to 
live sacrificing and singing and dancing, thus to be able to 
propitiate the gods.17 

his passage is tinged with pessimism. What are men? 


For the most part puppets, having, however, some little share 

of reality.—How thoroughly (does Megillus exclaim) do you 
disparage our nature!—(And Plato answers) Nay, Megillus, 
be not amazed, but forgive me—I was comparing men with the 
gods, and under that feeling I spoke. Let us grant, if you 
wish, that the human race is not to be despised but is worthy 

of some consideration.18 

Such “‘pessimism” is in no wise despondent. We ought 


. do seriously what is ‘‘most serious’ (to spoudaion 
soudazein), and God remains the object of all blessed 
inestness (makariou spoudés). 

This likening of human civic life to play is not of itself 
>ssimistic and depreciatory. Play may be taken to mean 
ry activity pleasurable in itself, unrelated to any ulterior 
id, itself the end of all activities, an activity of leisure 
scholé). And leisure is the object of life. Such play 

supposed to please the gods, but it is at the same time 
ost agreeable to the young and old. In it man is truly 
st only God's plaything, but God's playfellow as well.” 

In the tenth book, the Athenian stranger speaks of 
ose prayers and sacrifices and the sights accompany~- 
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ing them, ‘sights and sounds delightful to children” and, 
undoubtedly, to their parents as well. Only to the elder 
citizens is it not merely childish amusement. They rea- 
lize the meaning and the earnestness of it all, and show 
during the ceremonies an “intense earnestness’ (en spoudéi 
téi megistéi) .*° 

To the poets begging. admission with their tragedies, 
the law-giver will answer ‘Do you not know that we are 
rivals in that art? We too are all the time making and 
playing the most perfect and pleasing tragedy, and that 
is our State.’’?4 

The idea that the state is a religious concern, and the 
end of the state the solemn and public worship of the 
gods, is not an invention specifically Platonic. It is tradi- 
tionally a Greek idea, clearly suggested by Pericles in his 
praise of Athens, by Isocrates, and even by Aristophanes,” 
but brought to its fuller realization only by Plato. Never 
did a citizen of Athens feel himself more fully an Athenian 
than when playing his part in the panathenaic festival 
and procession. But by no one was the religious or litur- 
gical idea of the state more deeply realized than by Plato. 

By such a conception, Plato seems to me to be nearer 
than Socrates or Aristotle to solving the antinomy be- 
tween the state and the individual. Which is for the sake 
of the other? The State is the whole, and the citizen 
only a part of that whole: as such, he must be entirely 
devoted to the common good. But what is the common 
good? What is the end of the state if not the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of its members, as realized in each 
individual? Thus Callias or Socrates is the end of the 
city. But then, shall the immortal soul be entirely sub- 
ject to the state which is mortal and has no soul? 

Aristotle seems to have had a dim perception of that 
difficulty. At any rate, his statements about the mutual 
subordination of the state and the individual lack perfect 
logical coherence. Man, he says, is so thoroughly a polit- 
ical animal that Ethics, the science of human happiness, 
is essentially dependent on the ‘‘architectonic’”’ science, 
politics. Still the highest virtue and most perfect activity 
of the individual, contemplation, makes him independent 
of state and politics. It is exclusively the virtue of the 
individual, not of the state. In the Politicus*® the author 
wonders if the virtue of man as man is the same as the 
virtue of the citizen as citizen. His answer is negative. 
The virtue of the citizen is relative to the city, and as there 
are many different types of cities, so there are many dif- 
ferent civic virtues. “Jt is then possible to be a good citi- 
zen without possessing the virtue which makes a man 
truly good (spoudaion).” 

On the human plane I do not see how the antinomy can 
be solved. But in the Laws the mutual relation of the 
state to the individual is made intelligible by the unity of 
Virtue. There must be one virtue common to both, be- 
cause both the city and the citizen are essentially related, as 
to their common end, to a higher and transcendent reality, 
God. Respect for one’s soul, reverence and honor of God 
by public unanimous worship, are the supreme good: the 
perfection and happiness of the city and of each individual 
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soul. For the whole is a play, a chorus, a concert, which 
they offer to the god. Each is bound to play his part in the 
concert, “to mind his own business” (ta heautou prattein); 
and by keeping in ‘conscious communion” with his fellow 
citizens, he realizes and enjoys in his soul, more or less fully 
and distinctly, according to his own virtue, the harmony of 
the whole. Consequently there is one City, whose end and 
purpose is divine; and each soul is the total reflection of 
its living beauty. 
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wee revolution that is sweeping through Europe and 
America today is a revolt against Liberalism in political 
and economic philosophy. Men realize today better than 
ever before that the philosophy that has been the guiding 
influence of political and industrial societies for the last 
century and a half has not given mankind what it prom~- 
ised. Liberalism exaggerates the personality of man and 
minimizes his social nature; it magnifies the individual’s 
right of self-determination and dwarfs his obligation of 
cooperating for the common good; it has built up the 
Laissez-Faire State and the soul-less Corporation. Un- 
der the pretense of securing the widest exercise of per- 
sonal liberty the philosophy of rugged individualism has 
brought about the accumulation of immense wealth for the 
few and the consequent economic slavery of the many. 
Under its tutelage the State, whose chief objective should 
be the furtherance of the common good, by its ‘‘hands off” 
policy has been instrumental in placing a yoke of bond- 
age upon the backs of the masses. It is an inhuman 
philosophy—the law of the tooth and claw modernized to 
exchange the advantage of the brute force of the jungle 
for the tyranny of wealth. Money is lord of the world. 


But the era of Individualism and the Laissez-Faire State 
is at an end, and throughout the world there is an emer- 
gence of the functional type of government. Rugged indi- 
vidualism is dead, killed by the social aspirations of men 
who have been ground down by the remorseless jugger- 
naut of competition. Widespread poverty and economic 
insecurity have brought to the fore the realization that 
the only strength of the masses lies in their strength of 
numbers. They have seen that only by organizing with 
a common spirit against their oppressors can they hope 
to attain to any degree of economic security. In Russia 
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the proletariat are flying the red flag of Communism; inp: 
Italy the workers are wearing the black shirts of Fascism 
in Germany the masses are enrolling under the swastiken 
of Hitler. Not only in these nations, but throughout Eu-j} 
rope and America the social character of man is findings 
expression in a demand for a functional government. There! 
is a revolt from the crushing tyranny of Individualism 
and a blind grasping for the iron shackles of Collectivism#, 
Men are willing to exchange their personal liberty for the) 
security that Collectivism promises. Extremes lead to ex-}) 
tremes. The pendulum is on the backward swing, and it 
is to be expected that unless the advantages and security) 
of a middle course are brought to the attention of men,) 
they will escape from the servitude of the Plutocrats only 
to submit to the iron chains of the Absolute State. 


i 
! 
The one way out of this social and economic crisis that. 
threatens to destroy our civilization is through a readjust4{ 
ment of our social institutions according to the dictates of 
the natural law. Order can only result from submission; 
to law, and the law that is productive of order in human 
activity is the natural law which man observes by acting| 
according to his nature. Only that philosophy of life) 
which is based on a true and adequate concept of man’s} 
nature can hope to produce orderly human existence and| 
advancement. Solidarism holds a middle course between 
the excesses of both Liberalism and Collectivism; it alone| 
conceives man according to his bilateral nature—his per-| 
sonal and social character. Man is an individual in a, 
unique sense. All other creatures in the world are sub-| 
ordinated to man, but man is subordinate to nothing, 
created. And by man is meant every individual man. The, 
human person is the crown of God's creation. He ante-, 


dates the State in point of time, and possesses a destiny) 
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superior to the aspirations of any State, for man’s soul 
immortal. But it is equally true that man is a social 
ng. His aptitude, propensity, and exigency for human 
npanionship clearly proves that life in society pertains 
his very nature. Man has the faculty of speech, a 
mary requisite for social intercourse; his disposition is 
h that his greatest happiness is found in sharing his 
s with others and his greatest punishment is that of 
itary confinement; moreover, man is so constituted by 
ure that he has an absolute need for the assistance 
man society offers him in his strivings for higher ma- 
al, intellectual, and moral well-being. However, neither 
individual nor the social character of man may take 
cedence. Man is at the same time an individual with 
ersonal, eternal destiny that is not to be subordinated 
anything else, and a social being that must seek his 
terial welfare and his intellectual and moral develop- 
nt in human society. It is these two properties that 
st be harmonized in the social system that is to bring 
ler out of the present world chaos. 


in his encyclical on ‘Reconstructing the Social Order,”’ 
pe Pius XI has proposed the functional corporation as 
solution for the present economic ills of society; it is 
application of the philosophy of Solidarism to modern 
lustrial activity. The efficacy of this social institution 
restore order in the industrial life of a nation will be 
yportionate to its foundation in the nature of man. Is 
: functional corporation a natural society? If it is, it 
serves the prudent consideration and whole-hearted sup- 
rt of all men who are desirous of an adjustment of our 
nomic life along the lines of right reason. 


The functional corporation is a moral union of all those 
lividuals engaged in the production, distribution, and 
sumption of any economic commodity, whereby a just 
tribution of the value of the product among the dif- 
ent factors of production, as well as a fair price for 
-commodity may be secured in the interests of the com-~ 
n good. Like every other society the functional cor- 
‘ation has a material, formal, and final cause. The ma- 
ial cause embraces the members—owners, managers, 
rkers, and consumers; the formal cause is the bond 
ting them, namely, mutual, cooperative effort; the final 
ise defines the purpose of the society—the production 
economic goods in the best interests of society. It is 
economic organism, one member supplying capital 
yds, another managerial ability, and yet another labor; 
ile the life-blood of the organism is mutual coopera-~ 
n, Economic society becomes truly homogeneous, co~- 
srative, and organized. It is a democratic society, each 
up holding equal representation in the councils of the 
poration which determines such important matters as 
‘return on capital, the wages of labor, fair prices, stand- 
ls of workmanship, factory conditions, etc. Moreover, 
h group has its own autonomous association for the 
‘poses of determining such policies as affect its separate 
srests. Furthermore, the interests of the community 
provided for by a discreet amount of governmental 
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supervision, As the economic well-being of a nation is of 
vital importance to the State, it follows that the State must 
have some voice in the direction of the functional corpora- 
tion. And so, by a just representation of each factor in 
production, together with representatives of the consum- 
ing public and under the guiding influence of an economic- 
ally-conscious State, it is hoped that a just distribution 
of the just price obtained from the manufactured product 
will be made to each factor of production. Thus the per- 
sonal and social properties of man’s nature are taken into 
consideration in the functional corporation. 


The modern corporation of today is not a homogeneous 
group. Developing from the philosophy of Liberalism, it 
is composed of supposedly hostile interests; capital and 
labor are presumed to be irreconcilable enemies. Free 
competition is the motivating force; the axiomatic law of 
supply and demand is assumed to control (not in justice, 
because Liberalism frees economics from ethical considera~ 
tions ) the return on capital, the wages of labor (the normal 
wage is the subsistence wage), the rate of interest and 
the price of the economic product. These are blind, neces- 
sary laws, we are told, and it is quite futile to tamper 
with them. It is smugly stated that competitive society 
produces and distributes goods with the maximum of sat- 
isfaction over sacrifice, although it is clearly seen that only 
by cooperation are goods produced and consequently the 
waste of competition is proportional to its prevalence in 
economic society. Plainly, Liberalism does not direct 
man’s economic activity in the interests of the common 
good, nor satisfy the demands of man’s social nature. 


The fascist corporation, on the other hand, is essentially 
cooperative, but this cooperation does not arise from the 
initiative of the factors of production nor do the factors 
of production have a real, determining action on the pol- 
icies of the corporation. In outward structure the fascist 
corporation closely resembles the functional corporation, 
but there is this essential difference. The functional corpo- 
ration is democratic; authority passes upwards from lower 
organizations to the central committee. In the fascist 
corporation the State has supreme control, authority pass- 
ing downwards from the central committee to the lower 
branches. The fascist corporation organizes Labor and 
Capital firstly into functional groups, and later into one 
unifying society, but the freedom of self-expression and 
self-determination that is man’s natural right is almost 
entirely lacking in their assemblies. Therefore, it might 
be said, that in the fascist corporation there is cooperative 
effort in the material production of goods, but not real 
moral cooperation that is the product of union of wills. 
In its place we find regimentation by the State that seems 
to be incompatible with the true function of the State, 
as well as an unnecessary limitation of man’s personal 
right of liberty. 


The functional corporation preserves man’s most 
precious right of independence and self-determination, and 
yet places limits on these rights when they conflict with 
the greater common good. As a member of a functional 
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corporation man finds himself a part of an economic 
organism, but an organism in a somewhat restricted sense. 
His personality is not submerged in the moral person that 
is the group; nor is his destiny or even his temporal pros- 
perity subordinated in any real sense to those of the group. 
He possesses a voice in determining the policies of the 
corporation, but because he is a social being by nature, 
nature limits his exercise of certain rights in the interests 
of the common good. Consequently, the functional corpo- 
ration in restricting the right of the individual to make a 
wage contract, exclusive of the action of his fellow workers, 
follows the natural law. It respects both the personal and 
the social nature of man. It neither transfers its right of 
bargaining to the State, as Fascism directs, nor abolishes 
it completely as Communism does. The individual pos- 
sesses his right of contract, but cannot use it to the detri- 
ment of his fellow workers; he uses it by acting conjointly 
with them. 


That the functional corporation is based on a true con- 
cept of the nature of man, and is in consequence a natural 
society has been amply shown. But there is a further 
question. Does the natural law demand such a society? 
Surely no one would seriously maintain that it has the 
primary exigency in nature that is attributed to the family, 
church, or state. Under conditions of a widely scattered 
population, primitive means of production, or in an environ~ 
ment where each individual practically supplies all his own 
needs, this society is only very remotely necessary. But 
in an economic civilization as highly specialized as we 
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3 hee last three decades have brought with them in the 
world of physics a drastic revolution, more far-reaching 
in its effects than that occasioned by Newton's Principia. 
The breath of change is still very much in the air. In 
the words of Monsignor Sheen, a physical theory, at the 
present time, has about the life-span of a peace treaty. 
Instruments of amazing precision are piercing everywhere 
the veil of Nature’s secrets until the gaze of man sweeps 
far out into nebular space, and penetrates the depths of 
the tiny atom. But the change of which I speak lies in 
something more fundamental than this. The very foun- 
dations, on which rested the physical beliefs of two hun- 
dred years, have been shattered. From the days of New- 
ton every physical problem had been solved on the assump- 
tion of a mass, or a quantity of matter, that was constant, 
of a space and a time that were absolute, independent of 
matter and motion. In 1905 came the theory of Rela- 
tivity, the directing force of the new physics, affirming 
that mass is not constant, but varies with the velocity, that 
it is, theoretically at least, capable of becoming large be- 
yond all limits, and that time is by no means uncondi- 
tioned by motion. Such a disturbance in the foundations 


find in the United States and certain countries of Europ) 
it seems that nature’s demand for some economic societjj 
is so peremptory that without it there is danger of 
catastrophic upheaval in economic and social life. As Kaj 
Marx prophesied, mismanagement of economic affaii}) 
eventually leads to revolution. From the example of Sovii 
Russia, we can predict the sequel to the revolution, —soci| 
slavery. A knowledge of how far human nature can Ii 
driven is warranty for the assertion that some sort ‘| 
economic society is necessary to preserve order in ect) 
nomic affairs. The economic society that brings abo} 
order is provided for by the natural law; it will of nece§ 
sity be consonant with man’s nature. The functional me | | 
ration fulfills these requisites. Therefore, it seems safe '}) 
say that the functional corporation is a secondary natur| 
society, a permissive society, yet not a mandatory on ! 
I 
t } 
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of his science could not but alter the physicist’s outlo i 
on practically every question of which he treats. | 

At such a time the question of the scope of physit 
takes on some importance. What really is its scopy) 
Truth we know is one and immutable. Can then a scien) 
which is subject to such changes profess to bring us int) 
conformity with unchangeable reality? If so, to what e 
tent? Within what limits may it speak and rightly di) 
mand to be heard? When is it out of its field? 


An attempt to give even a most general answer to the: 
questions must be preceded by a short account of tl 
method of physics. Being fundamentally an experiment; 
science it deals with phenomena, that is, with the outwatg 
manifestations of external reality. But these phenomen) 
must be still further qualified before they become th 
object of physical investigation. In one aspect of thei 
only is this science interested, namely, the measurab4 
aspect. Now were the end and aim of physics merel! 
to observe and classify, there could be little difficult! 
about its fidelity to reality and little reason for any revo L 
tion. One could not, for instance, deny the reality of | 


apple dropping with a thud on one’s head; at least hi 
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stion would be rather an academic one depending for 
solution on another science, epistemology. But physics 
y begins here. It aims to do much more—to produce 
at Planck? calls a world picture, meaning a mathematical 
thesis of the relations which exist between things in 
sensible world. 


'o achieve his purpose the physicist proceeds in some 
lh manner as this: he observes a large number of facts, 
instance, that every time he throws a stone in the air 
alls; that stones of different shapes, sizes, and colors 
wise fall. He might notice further that the farther 
Ih drops the faster it is traveling when it reaches the 
und, From these and similar facts he might deduce 
ne such law as: every body heavier than air when un- 
ported falls with an ever-increasing speed. All very 
ple indeed and not likely to be denied by many. Next 
physicist seeks the reason for this constant mode of 
ion observed in such bodies. This reason, however, 
not, like their color, be seen with the eye, nor, like 
ir shape and rigidity, be felt with the finger. It must 
sought out by mind and imagination. Several expla- 
ions of the regularity might suggest themselves. The 
- that appealed to Aristotle was that the stones were 

striving to regain their natural positions in the uni- 
se from which they had been violently withdrawn. 
wton attributed the fact to an attractive force, a sort 
muscular pull, called gravitation, seated in the earth 
1 in all other bodies. Another observation was that 
ether the stone fell down and hit the earth or the earth 
hed up and hit the stone, the effect would be the same 
1 that we should have no way of distinguishing which 
1 really happened. 


such explanations are called hypotheses and each one 
them is, theoretically, as well fitted as the other to ex- 
in the observed phenomena. Which is the physicist 
choose? On what basis will he select one and reject 
other two? The answer is provided by the next step 
1is process of creating a world picture. The phenomena 
he universe are by no means reducible to falling bodies; 
lance through the contents of a physics manual shows 
atises on light, electricity, magnetism, sound, etc., each 
rerned by its own special laws. Every one of these 
s might also be explained by several hypotheses. Now 
he world picture is to be really a picture and not a 
zy quilt, I think that one’s artistic sense will tell him 
t in each case the hypothesis chosen must be the one 
st in harmony with the others and contradicting none 
them, that all must be chosen with a view to forming 
onsistent and coherent whole. This unity of concept 
; that determines which minor hypothesis is to be se- 
ed. The broader or general hypothesis so formed 
rs the same relation towards the lesser ones that they 
urn bear to the individual physical laws. 


t is not hard to see that such a general hypothesis 
ht have no more objective value than the aery fancy 
1 Keats or a Shelley. If it is to be of any use, it must 
be thoroughly grounded on reality. How is this 
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brought about? Remember that we said in the beginning 
that it is only with the measurable aspect of the external 
world that the physicist has to do. These measurements 
he represents by symbols, and the relations between them 
he expresses by mathematical equations. The whole hy- 
pothesis reduces, then, to a coherent system of equations, 
the ultimate goal being to make these as few and of as 
wide application as possible. 


Just as, in metaphysics, from a universal judgment we 
may deduce countless particular judgments, so by mathe- 
matics, as with a huge intellectual extractor, we may draw 
from the general equations of the hypothesis an indefinite 
number of more particular ones which, if the hypothesis 
holds good outside the mind, should represent laws of 
reality. For example, from the general laws of gravita- 
tion and of motion can be deduced the path which a pro- 
jectile should follow or the course that should be run by 
a distant planet. Experiments are then performed and 
the validity of the hypothesis hangs on the results. If 
the experiments confirm the calculations based on the 
hypothesis, well and good; if not, the physicist must go 
back and make such changes as are necessary, or per- 
haps, abandon his hypothesis altogether and look about 
for a new one. A general hypothesis, well confirmed by 
experiments, is called a theory. 


You might here ask, why bother with theory at all? 
Why not hold entirely to facts and limit one’s study to 
experiment? The answer is not far to seek. Theory is 
to physics what the architect's plan is to the builder of 
a great cathedral. Without it all would be disorder; no 
progress could be made. It is theory that decides what 
experiments will be performed and it is theory alone that 
gives meaning to their results.” 


This rough description of the making of a theory has, 
I trust, at least indicated why no physical theory can pro- 
fess to be an adequate picture of the external world. Nor 
do physicists any longer make for it any such pretentious 
claim. From its very nature the account it gives must be 
only partial, at best. The mathematical process, power- 
ful as it is, can draw from the experimental data only 
what these have to give. It can add nothing that does 
not follow logically from them. Sir Arthur Eddington 
tells us rather graphically what sort of knowledge we 
have a right to expect physics to give us: 


Let us then examine the kind of knowledge which is handled 
by exact science. If we search the examination papers in 
physics and natural philosophy for the more intelligible ques- 
tions we may come across one beginning something like this: 
“An elephant slides down a grassy hillside... The expe- 
rienced candidate knows that he need not pay much attention 
to this; it is only put in to give an impression of realism. He 
reads on: ‘“The mass of the elephant is two tons.’ Now we 
are getting down to business; the elephant fades out of the 
problem and a mass of two tons takes its place. What exactly 
is this two tons, the real subject matter of the problem? It 
refers to some property or condition which we vaguely describe 
as ‘“‘ponderosity” occurring in a particular region of the external 
world. But we shall not get much further that way; the nature 
of the external world is inscrutable and we shall only plunge 
into a quagmire of indescribables. Never mind what two tons 
refers to; what it is; how it actually entered in so definite a 
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way into our experience. Two tons is the reading of the pointer 
when the elephant was placed on a weighing machine; let us 
pass on. “The slope of the hill is 60°.’ Now the hillside fades 
out of the problem and an angle of 60° takes its place. What 
is 60°? There is no need to struggle with mystical conceptions 
of direction; 60° is the reading of a plumb-line against the 
divisions of a protractor. Similarly for the other data of the 
problem; the soft yielding turf on which the elephant slid is re- 
placed by a coefficient of friction, which though perhaps not 
directly a pointer reading is of a kindred nature. 

And so we see that the poetry fades out of the problem and 
by the time the serious application of exact science begins we 
are left with only pointer readings. If then only pointer read- 
ings or their equivalents are put into the machine of scientific 
calculation how can we grind out anything but pointer readings? 
But that is just what we do grind out. The question presumably 
was to find out the time of descent of the elephant, and the 
answer is a pointer reading on the seconds’ dial of our watch.? 


With the central idea of this passage, we can, I think, 
fully agree. The mathematical physics of today is con- 
cerned with quantitative relations and with quantitative 
relations alone. To it the grassiness of the hillside, the 
softness of the turf, the nature of weight are indeed in- 
scrutable, for they cannot be adequately represented by 
a pointer reading. 


We find this to be universally true. Take for instance 
a most general law, the law of the conservation of energy. 
What does it tell us about energy? That it is constant 
in amount. But what about energy itself? The physicist 
defines it as the ability to do work—as you see, some- 
thing rather abstract and as such, except in its effects, 
out of the experimenter’s ken. Work, in turn, he defines 
as force acting through a distance. But what is force? 
An elusive something that again is known only in its 
activity, its ability to accelerate a given quantity of mat- 
ter. But what is matter? Acceleration? Space? Time? 
The answer must be sought elsewhere, in some other 
science, for physics has none to offer. 


Since, then, physics offers nothing more or less than a 
system of numerical relations, it remains finally for us to 
see if these hold true outside of the mind, and if so, just 
how much they tell us. 


These relations are the logical consequences of the 
theory which the physicist happens to be following. Pre- 
vious to their confirmation by experiment, then, we should 
attribute to them a value outside the mind, more or less 
probable depending on how far the theory has hitherto 
squared with experience. This of course will again de- 
pend on the value of the experimental data and on the 
nature of the assumptions that have been made in the 
mathematical process. These assumptions are necessary 
if the mathematics are to remain manageable; but since 
they are assumptions, they often seriously affect the objec- 
tive worth of the conclusion. 


The worth of the experimental data rests on two con- 
ditions, the one epistemological, the other physical. Physics 
depends entirely on epistemology to establish the objec- 
tivity of the phenomena with which it deals. If, as some 
hold, all we know in our experiments are certain modifica- 
tions of the sense organs, then physics can deal only with 
modifications of the sense organs and since it can not ex- 


periment even on these it sinks to the level of menta) 
gymnastics. So it is that those physicists who accept thi 
Kantian theory of knowledge, in their popular writing), 
at least, lean towards Idealism. A recent example of ia 


Science. - But this Idealism is always theoretical; a >a 


J 


ternal world. { 


The physical requirement for the objective value of af 
experimental data is accuracy of measurement; and her| 
arises a serious difficulty. It has always been recognize 

nil 


thermometer changes, to some extent, the temperature o} 
the substance it is measuring. In rough experiments thi) 
can be practically neglected, but in more exact work w 
make allowance for it in the calculation. Now when w| 
come to the electron we are dealing with something si 
very small that the finest instrument becomes, in com} 
parison, insensitive and must have a large effect on th) 
measurement; and worse still, we do not know what cor} 
rection we ought to make. But experiment is the phys} 
icist’s final court of appeal. Therefore until he is capabli 
of making exact measurements of the electron and it. 
activities he cannot claim for the laws he formulates fod 
it anything more than probability and approximationii 
Some physicists, like Planck, are of the opinion that therw 
is a definite limit of precision beyond which our instru) 
ments will never reach.’ Here, then, even in the field 
most properly its own, physics cannot reach ultimates, butt 
must finally call in other sciences to complement and cony) 
tinue the work. This is no reflection on physics; it mere 
means that, as a science, it has a definite object, its ow1 
particular section of the field of knowledge, and with 
what lies outside of that section it has no concern. 


The measurements themselves are relative, but not af 
relative as some would have them. When I say that this 
page of paper is twenty or thirty centimeters long, I am 
merely comparing its length with that of another body’ 
an arbitrarily chosen rod. I cannot say that twenty centi- 
meters means absolutely the same today as it will mear 
tomorrow, for it is not impossible that the standards may 
vary; but I can be sure that the proportion between th¢ 
two lengths will remain constant. This is true for al 
our measurements, j 


So you see what is meant when we say that physics is 
not concerned with the ultimate or inner nature of things, 
but with numerical relations. To discover more and more 
of these and to combine them as far as possible into an 
harmonious whole is the proper task of this science, se 
actively cultivated in our day. 


| 


Before concluding we might add a word regarding the 
relations between the physicist and the philosopher. Theo- 
retically their fields are quite distinct. In his investigag 
tion the physicist can proceed in only one way. It is the 
way we have already described: building his theory, a 
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ing it with experiments, and then further accommodat- 
j it to new discoveries as they appear. It is a process 
at of its very nature he cannot bring to an ultimate con- 
sion, because it is not for him finally to say whether 
findings are valid outside the mind. This is a meta- 
ysical question and it is here that the philosopher takes 
the work. While the physicist keeps to theory he is 
und by only one rule, logic in thought. But once he 
sks to link his laws with reality he must call in the 
ilosopher. Of course this is only metaphorically speak- 
, for there is nothing to prevent the physicist himself 
ng a philosopher. Then, however, his judgments must 
guided by the norms of philosophy and not by those 
physics. If we keep in mind this distinction between 
2 functions of the two sciences, it will perhaps enable 
to give more just criticisms of both. So when a phys- 
st speaks of electrons, each demanding three distinct 
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spatial dimensions, that is, nine dimensions for three elec- 
trons, if he is speaking of the electron as it is in his theory, 
we can have nothing to say to him; but if he maintains 
that it exists as such in the external world, we can ask 
for his proofs. 

The source of most of the difficulties that arise between 
physics and philosophy is the interference of either one 
in the field of the other, that is, by the application of the 
physical method to philosophical questions or vice versa. 
Hence it is important to get a clear view of their respec- 
tive positions in the realm of knowledge. 
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Communism and the Family 


JosepH J. Ayp 
Professor of Sociology 
Loyola College, Baltimore 


HE old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

and God fulfills Himself in many ways.”’ So wrote a 
eat poet, years ago, when he contemplated the compara- 
ely minor social changes that took place in his day. What 
would write today, as he viewed Hitlerism in Germany, 
scism in Italy, and Bolshevism in Russia, is not difficult 
imagine. Whatever he might write, he would un- 
ubtedly append ‘‘and God fulfills Himself in many 
1ys,” in spite of the fact that the great upheavals and 
ndamental transformations that are daily taking place 
our economic, social, political, and religious institutions 
> saturated with rank materialism. 
There is no intention, however, of converting this article 
© a cosmic panorama. I shall merely deal with the 
ndamental transformation that is taking place in marri- 
e and the family in Bolshevised Russia today, and in 
doing I make no claim to originality. My summary 
the current social trend in Russia, in so far as it affects 
riage, and, consequently and inevitably, the family, is 
sed mainly on what I have read in source books. 
Needless to say, you cannot manhandle marriage with- 
t serious consequences to the family and its functions. 
yu cannot muddy the source of a spring without sully- 
1 its crystal waters. If Bolshevised Russia has not as 
t felt the full consequences of its outrageous tamper- 
; with that natural and sacred institution called marriage, 
which the family is based, it certainly will reap a har- 
st that will mean its ruin and the ruin of all Russia as 
nation, unless sensible and positive means are adopted 
forestall the catastrophe. The Bolsheviks themselves 
ise this, and have already enacted some measures to 
m the rush to destruction. 
I have no doubt but that conditions in Russia were, to 
great extent, responsible for the Encyclical of Pope 


Pius XI, Casti Connubii, of December 31, 1930. This 
Encyclical contains anew the entire Scholastic doctrine on 
marriage, and I shall summarize it briefly, just to show 
how drastically fundamental and unorthodox from the 
ethical point of view is the transformation in marriage and 
the family that Bolsheviks are sponsoring in Russia today. 

The high spots in the above-mentioned Encyclical are 
the following: God, the Author of Nature, Himself estab- 
lished the married state; the primary purpose of this state 
is the procreation and education of offspring, and the 
propagation of the human family, though conjoined with 
this primary purpose are other divinely intended ends, 
such as the fomenting of mutual love between the parties 
to the marriage contract and the proffering of a legiti- 
mate outlet for sexual passion. Consequently marriage 
was meant to exist only between one man and one woman, 
and to be permanent and indissoluble. As a kind of corol- 
lary to these fundamental principles, Pius XI insists that 
all loose and temporary mating, all undue interference with 
the processes of nature in marriage, whether by steriliza- 
tion, contraception, or abortion, and all polygamy and 
absolute divorce, with the legally sanctioned right to re- 
marry, contravene the edicts of the natural law, and are, 
therefore, grievously wrong and sinful. 

This pointed and splendid Encyclical fell on deaf ears 
in Russia, at least as regards those who control the des- 
tiny of that country. No words of mine are needed to 
show this, and therefore, in what I am about to say, I 
shall merely rehearse the facts of the present marital and 
family situation in Russia, subjoining a brief explanation 
of how these disturbing facts, seemingly so out of keep- 
ing with totalitarianism, obviously fit in with the general 
lines of Bolshevik philosophy and the general and avowed 
purposes of Bolshevism. 
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The facts are the following, familiar to anyone ac- 
quainted with current social trends in Russia: in Russia 
a new collective enthusiasm, a new ideology, as they call 
it, was generated under the pressure of changing economic 
conditions and revolutionary activities. Communism, the 
offspring of Marxian thought, is proffered as a new cul- 
tural dynamic, necessarily involving fundamental trans- 
formations in ancient and traditional institutions. Its 
champions envision a certain uniformity of Bolshevistic 
culture, not only in Russia, but the world over; though 
lately, because of domestic obstinacy in certain quarters, 
they have learned to leave the rest of the world alone, 
at least overtly, for the time being. 

Communism is not interested, for instance, in steriliza- 
tion, simply and solely because it is convinced that eco- 
nomic circumstances, rather than biological heredity, are 
the principal factors in determining individual and racial 
differences and superiorities. It legalizes abortion (per- 
formed only in governmental hospitals and clinics) for 
those who wish to have recourse to such an operation 
and, to a certain extent, encourages contraception, where 
parties feel it is needed; and it completely abolishes all tradi- 
tional and legal distinction between illegitimate and legiti- 
mate children. There are no bastards in Russia. It facili- 
tates a high birth-rate, but, according to some authorities, 
it has no need to promulgate special measures, since the 
birth-rate now far exceeds that of Western Europe. 

Communism’s solution of the economic problem of the 
family is collective housekeeping, with women working 
side by side with the men-folk in. specialized occupations, 
and families living in large apartment houses, or other 
grouped arrangements. It discourages the return of crafts 
to the home, and discourages, in more ways than one, the 
type of home that we consider to be ideal here in America. 
Lenin once said: ““No nation can be free when half the 
population is enslaved in the kitchen. Cooks must learn 
how to regulate the state.” It should be noted, however, 
that the womenfolk of Russia are not taking kindly to 
most of these collective arrangements. 

In handling the love and mating problem, Russia, 
strange to say, apparently gives the greatest individual 
freedom known in modern or in any civilization. Marriage 
is easy and divorce (absolute) is just as easy. Both are 
usually simple acts of registration before a clerk in a Zak 
(a marriage and divorce bureau), and not ceremonial acts. 
Uncontested divorce is not even a judicial procedure: it 
is performed by an administrative official, who does 
nothing more than issue the decree of divorce on the 
simple request of either party, without demanding the 
“grounds” and, sometimes, even without the knowledge 
of the other party, wife or husband. If, however, the 
divorce takes place in a locality other than where the 
marriage is registered, or against the will of one of the 
parties, then the courts are brought into the dispute. Even 
then the procedure is simple. On presentation of the peti- 
tion for divorce, the interested parties are summoned to 
a session. If they live in the same town, they are both 
usually present at the final negotiations; but if one of the 


parties is living in another locality, as sometimes happens} 
he or she is notified by a summons on the noticeboard 
the official court house. Thereupon the judge, witha} 


nounces the decree of divorce after the lapse of a coraltt 
Pe Thus it is possible for people to think they ar 


not in any way suspect. 

Pre-marital and extra-marital sex relations are sublimel | 
tolerated and actually very common, according to the test 
mony of authentic observers. Hence, Tolstoi’s Anna Ke i 
renina and Artzibashef’s Sanine no longer mirror Russia‘), 
moral mess and the reaction of the people thereto. It mus! 
be noted, however, that the dangerous promiscuity arti) 
ficially fostered in young groups after the Revolution ha: 
been officially frowned down by the Bolshevik a || 
ties, but not for moral reasons. | 


tality, not too closely consanguineous, and must be eith 21 “{ 
unmarried or divorced at the time. Hence we see that! 
the Bolsheviks at least cling to the unity of marriage. The! 
partners must declare—whether they possess the informa- 
tion required or not—that they are informed concerning i 
each other's health. Legally, the place of residence must 
be determined by mutual consent: if one moves to another? , 
locality, the other partner has no legal obligation to fol-| 
low. Either party, if incapacitated by accident or dis-} 
ease, has the legal right to material support from the other, | | 
and housekeeping is a joint responsibility. This is brought} 
out very clearly in Alexandra Kollantoy’s realistic but | 
informative novel, Red Love. | 

The obvious Bolshevik tendency is to weaken, if not 
completely to destroy, the parent-child bond, and to make | 
the primary loyalty of children an absorbing loyalty to the i 
state. For instance, where the parents are anti-Commu-} 
nistic, the children are encouraged and exhorted to break} 
off all relations with them. In practice, the great majority | 
of the children in Russia are still left in the custody of 
their own parents, and the parents are legally respon-| 
sible for their support. Sad experience with institutional | 
treatment has taught the Bolsheviks that child-care by indie! 
vidual parents is decidedly superior to and more effective’ 
than any that can be offered by the State. Kindergarteah 
however, are quite popular, as they are in our own country, } 
and are maintained for children three to eight years old. 
In these kindergartens the children are fed three meals. 
daily, given free medical inspection, and, incidentally, are 
saturated with Communist ideals. In all the schools, ele-. 
mentary and secondary, and in all the colleges and univer-’ 
sities, all instruction revolves completely about Marxian 
ideology. No instruction or lectures, of any kind what-' 
soever, contrary to Communism, or not favoring it, are’ 
tolerated. Thus the whole educational system is but an’ 
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ency to shape personalities according to the Bolshevistic 
jective. 
The apparently lax Bolshevik legislations concerning 
arriage and the family seem to contravene the funda- 
ental principle of absolutism that characterizes the Bol- 
evik state. In this single instance a state, which other- 
se recognizes no individual rights, natural or acquired, 
which at least circumscribes these rights arbitrarily, 
parently and overtly leaves the individual unlimited 
eedom. The Bolshevised state concerns itself with the 
lations between man and woman—in fact with sexual 
lations of any description—only in so far as their results 
fect population and public health, or might lead to the 
pression of the individual, especially of the woman, and 
us hamper the Bolshevist cultural drive. 
Ethically considered, this practice is entirely in keeping 
ith the Bolshevik norm of morality, so brazenly enunci- 
ed by Lenin himself: ‘““We repudiate all morality which 
oceeds from supernatural ideas or ideas which are out- 
Je class conceptions. In our opinion morality is entirely 
bordinate to the interests of the class war: everything 
moral which is necessary for the annihilation of the old 
ploiting social order and for the uniting of the prole- 
ciat. .. . Communist morality is identical with the fight 
r the strengthening of the dictatorship of the prole- 
fiat. 1 
Sexual relations, for instance, which our American laws 
inish as unnatural, such as fornication, incest, and the 
‘e, however much they may be frowned upon, are not 
inishable crimes in the Bolshevik state, because they are 
yt regarded as harmful to social welfare and the Bol- 
evik ideal. They become criminal only when it can be 
gally established that they harm society; their intrinsic 
orality is utterly ignored. ‘The legislation concerning 
ortion is founded not on any principle of morality but 
1 considerations of public hygiene. If the state does 
Yt actually encourage abortion, it is only because it be- 
ves that, as Communism advances, conditions will 
zadily improve, thus obviating any necessity for recourse 
such an operation. 
The Bolshevik state regards the entire sexual life as a 
ivate matter. The objective of its legislation is not to 
hold lifelong monogamy, but to prevent marriage from 
ing made an instrument of social wrong. It does ordain 
at fathers must provide for their children and for the 
others, and that women have a legal claim to be sup- 
ted in accordance with the means of the husband. Be- 
re the promulgation of the final civil code in 1927. some 
sIshevik theorists urged that the state registration of 
arriage should be abolished, thus carrying to its logical 
nclusion the assimilation expressly laid down in the code 
tween actual marriage (any more or less permanent 
habitation of man and woman) and the registered marri- 
e. It should be emphasized here that the registered 
arriage enjoys absolutely no legal privileges: the family 
simply the natural kinship of blood, and, hence, the 
w does not distinguish, as was said before, between 
jitimate and illegitimate children. 
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Such a marriage code, on the face of it, seems to 
represent a thorough-going individualism rather than a 
state absolutism, which claims to, and does, control man’s 
entire social life. But when we scrutinize the sinister mo- 
tive behind this seemingly individualistic code of laws, we 
discover a deliberate political aim, fully in keeping with 
the general lines of Soviet philosophy and the Bolshevik 
drive towards the Millennium. 

The Bolshevik law concerning marriage, as a matter of 
fact, is really the outcome of the desire and the endeavor 
to destroy the family, as we know it: its legal status and 
its economic system. The family, based on monogamous 


and lifelong marriage, must be destroyed and ultimately 


removed from its central position in the social fabric by 
clipping it of necessary state protection. Its place as the 
basic social unit is to be taken by the community of work- 
ers in the same business enterprise. By this drastic means 
the Bolshevik state hopes to promote a social development 
favorable to the supremacy of its fundamental ideas. The 
emancipation of the woman from the family, which the 
Bolshevik legislation is designed to assist, will necessarily 
cause various economic changes, proffer a lever for state 
interference, and, finally, destroy the foundations of the 
old order. The Czaristic state was obliged to respect the 
institution of marriage, traditionally sacred. The Bolshevik 
state recognizes no such obligation. 

Thus, clearly, marriage becomes a mere form of sexual 
union, a purely private affair, and hence no intermediary 
of any kind stands between the state and the individual. 
Thus, too, the traditional institution of the family is legally 
abolished, since such an institution would otherwise be 
almost an invincible obstacle to the omnipotence of the 
Bolshevik state. And so marriage is legally reduced to a 
private status, deprived of all power of legal enforcement, 
with no opportunity to offer resistance to the supremacy 
of the Bolshevik order. 

The Bolshevik registered marriage, as is evident on 
inspection, does not establish a juridical community, pos- 
sessing distinctive rights and authority. Parents, there- 
fore, have no peculiar legal authority over their children. 
It is only because of the practical impossibility of remov- 
ing them from their parents’ care, that they are still reared 
in the family. The law recognizes no parental rights that 
take precedence over those of the state, which can, there- 
fore, assume absolute control of the child’s education. 
Children can attack their parents with perfect impunity 
when it suits the purpose of Bolshevism. Herein the funda- 
mental principle of the Bolshevik family and matrimonial 
code reveals its sinister fangs. The abolition of all the 
privileges and special protection formerly enjoyed by 
monogamous and permanent marriage gives Bolshevism 
complete control over society. Hence the seemingly indi- 
vidualistic matrimonial code of Bolshevism is in reality 
an instrument to extend, foster, and strengthen the abso- 
lute authority of the state, and its power to influence 
unrestrictedly the social life of the Russian. 
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The Quest for Beauty 


FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 
Heythrop College, Oxford, England 


OST people resent it very much, if anyone accuses 

them of not knowing what is beautiful. They are 
up in arms at once, quite sure of their ability to recognize 
the beautiful and to distinguish it from the ugly. One 
has only to listen to the verdicts of people who have never 
given any time to the study of aesthetic either in its more 
theoretic and abstract aspect or even from the more em-~- 
pirical view point, in order to satisfy oneself as to their 
attitude on this subject. Condemnation and praise flow 
from their lips, based on the flimsiest reasons. And though 
they may allow one to dispute their reasoning and the 
validity of their assumptions, one must never presume to 
doubt their power of aesthetic appreciation. To appreciate 
what is beautiful and what is not, does not require a 
theoretic background or training. So they think, but then 
the worst of it is that they always have some reason or 
other, for the most part uncriticized and unassured, which 
they will allege as a justification for their aesthetic 
judgments. 


Now when such people betray resentment at any hint 
as to a possible deficiency in their power of aesthetic judg- 
ment, what is it precisely that they resent? Is it an insult 
to their intelligence or to their sensitive susceptibility and 
appreciation? Perhaps it is better to say that it is taken 
as both. As Hegel says, “The content of art is spiritual, 
and its form is sensuous; both sides art has to reconcile 
into a united whole.” Thus for the appreciation of aes- 
thetic values in art not only sensitive susceptibility is neces- 
sary, but also intellectual penetration in some degree. We 
do not ascribe a perception of the beautiful to irrational 
animals, but regard it as proper to man, the rational animal. 


But if the activity of the intellect be involved in aesthetic 
appreciation, it must clearly have some object; and this 
object must be such as is proper to the intellect. A term 
that has enjoyed considerable vogue, when speaking of 
this matter, is that of “‘significant form.” And whether 
or no the term be tautological, form is certainly the object 
of the intellect. Nevertheless if the term ‘‘form’” be used 
in this connection, it cannot obviously be employed exactly 
in the sense which it enjoys in Peripatetic philosophy. We 
may apprehend the specifying form in an object without 
at the same time apprehending the aesthetic character of 
the object. The “significant form” of a landscape or section 
of landscape may stand out before our eyes without our 
adverting to any substantial or accidental forms as such. 
All the same there is an analogy between the term “form” 
as applied in philosophic language and its use in the 
phrase ‘significant form.”” In philosophy it indicates the 
co-principle which, in union with matter, makes a corporeal 
thing to be what it is, determining and specifying it. In 
aesthetic it indicates that order and co-ordination of ele- 
ments which unifies an aesthetic whole, and is the reason 
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why we apprehend that union of variety as beautiful. As | 
essentially wedded to qualified matter, it is particularly, 
unsusceptible to intellectual abstraction; and it is perhaps) 


abstraction, which is experienced by not a few in the} 
presence of geometric art, even when they have an unders) 
standing of and a sympathy for the artist's aim and under) 
lying theory. 
“Significant form" then is “meaning” in a sense, but} 
it is not a meaning which can be stated in so many words,} 
since it is the object of aesthetic appreciation, and aesthetic} 


i 
accidentally depends on sensitive perception. To this last) 
point we propose to return later, when touching on aes-)) 
thetic appreciation in relation to a wholly spiritual object, 


natural beauty, and secondly of the beautiful in art. 


If we reflect on some personal act of aesthetic apprecic| 
ation of natural beauty, a landscape, for example, we shall} 
probably become conscious that that which has been stim=4 
ulus and object, is a certain pattern or structure, a certain} 
formal co-ordination of elements, with due subordination) 
of the elements to the dominating form, which gives life) 
and meaning to the whole. Yet this form is not appre: , 
hended merely as a geometric pattern of lines in abstracted, 
isolation, but as essentially embodied in coloured surfaces, 
in the juxtaposition and harmony of coloured figures,) 
which have reduced themselves to an aesthetically appreci-| 
able whole. The coloured surfaces are indeed part of the} 
pattern, and any attempt to shed them as irrelevant, is, 
doomed to sterility. Thus the peculiar shade of the sky 
when seen on a summer’s afternoon through the brancheal| 
of a cedar, is not irrelevant to the whole which has at- 
tracted our attention and stood out significantly from its, 
surroundings. The golden light that transfigures the lawn) 
on an early autumn evening cannot be excluded from an ‘ 
aesthetic judgment on the scene. And even though the 


eal 
empurpled trunk of the pine tree, with its close-set cap off 


is by no means the geometric pattern alone that arouses 
our appreciation. And in the beauty of the varying and 
graded colours of a November sky, the colours, thougk 
they be harmonized and juxtaposed in patterned struc- 
ture, are essential. 


But in nature meaning is elusive and incomplete. Hint 
there are, and half-lights, but no full statement. Natural. 
beauty points beyond itself, but being essentially condi- 
tioned by the material, it cannot fully state its ultimate 
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<grdund and origin: it can only suggest. It may be 
cted that significant form is itself the last word, that 
peak of suggestion, implication, and ultimate back- 
ind, is unjustifiable. Yet this is wrong. Precisely be- 
se aesthetic appreciation is not merely a function of 
e but involves also the activity of intellect, significant 
1 in nature is not only significant of itself, but also of 
ething else, behind and beyond it, yet supporting it 
constituting the ground and origin of its existence. 
1 on the other hand it is because of the great part 
the non-intellectual plays in aesthetic appreciation, 
confusion and mistake are very apt to occur when a 
| sets himself to interpret the implications of natural 
ity (unless of course there be counterbalancing and 
ling safeguards of another order, enabling us to inter- 
the speaking silences of nature—‘“They speak by 


ices’’). Hence the pantheism of the earlier Words- 
th. 


1 art however, meaning and significance are more ap- 
-nt to us, since a work of art is a product of the human 
on, representing ‘‘a spiritual idea to direct contempla- 
in sensuous form,” to quote Hegel again. 


et the use of the term “idea” in this connection may 
prove misleading, since it over-stresses the intellectual 
explicit element in art. In art as in natural beauty 
a is essentially wedded to the material; and it cannot 
ibstracted and expressed as an intellectual idea, with- 
draining it of all specific content as an aesthetic form 
rendering it a pale and bloodless ghost, a bare skeleton 
scheme, a mere caricature. It is true of course that 
n, in the sense of pattern, is more explicit in some 
iters than in others; and it is precisely in the greater 
iters that it is best realized. Thus it is more explicitly 
sped and delineated in El Greco than in Murillo, in 
nsborough than in Reynolds, yet in spite of this fact 
hetic form is embodied form, and over-intellectualiza- 
is a mistake. Historically speaking it has been a 
ful mistake, since its working out has indicated a blind 
’ but all the same it has been a mistake, and the 
y young painters of Paris who imitated the Cubist 
geometrical vanguard wasted their time. Probably, 
1 if unconsciously, they realized the extreme mediocrity 
heir powers of technique, and thought that a zealous 
highly modern imitation of their masters would serve 
rover their deficiencies. But shortcomings are not so 
ly concealed, and while the eminent ability of a man 
Pablo Picasso is, or should be, patent to all, no less 
nt is the deplorable humbug of many of the attendant 
llites. 


nd even in the Cubist and geometric pioneers and 
ters, in spite of over-intellectualization, form cannot 
itself from its embodying matter. Picasso in his cubist 
se is still a master of colour. Similarly, in spite of the 
arent simplicity of line and of representative elements, 
srhaps largely because of this simplicity —how great a 
colour plays in the work of Henri Matisse, who was 
leader of Les Fauves. We cannot but be struck by 
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its delicacy and purity. And if we look back to the Post- 
Impressionists, what would be left of Monet's painting of 
the fagade of Rouen Cathedral, if it were reduced to a 
mere skeletonic framework of so-called significant form? 
Pattern of line and form is certainly pre-eminent; it is at 
any rate the factor which reduces component parts to due 
harmony and relative subordination, welding them into a 
significant whole. But it is not everything in a work of 
art. The form in a work by the sculptor Bourdelle or by 
Aristide Maillol is obviously the significant element, but 
equally obviously it cannot stand alone. 


All this may sound so patent as to be hardly worth the 
saying; yet none the less it is important to realize that the 
intellectual element in art is still but an element, even 
though it be the element which confers significance on 
an otherwise meaningless material. Aesthetic appreciation 
therefore of beauty in art is not only intellectual in char- 
acter but also sensitive, and this not merely accidentally 
but essentially. Hence the fact that beauty in art does 
not fully satisfy the intellect, since the intellect is unable 
fully to grasp it and to fathom all its depth and its impli- 
cations. In this point it resembles beauty in nature. 


Now it is undeniable that the specific object of aesthetic 
appreciation as such can only be found embodied in the 
material. 
tual-sensitive in character, then clearly that which is purely 
spiritual cannot be the object of this specific aesthetic 
Nevertheless the fact that the appreciation 
of beauty requires the exercise of the intellectual faculty 
and that the visum in St. Thomas’ famous definition of 
beauty (id quod visum placet) does not refer to the mere 
corporal sense, makes it permissible for us to use the term 
“beauty” of spiritual being, though in an analogical sense. 
Thus although God be pure Spirit, infinitely removed from 
all matter, we may speak of the splendor ordinis as shin- 
ing forth in Him in an analogical manner. 


If aesthetic appreciation be essentially intellec- 


appreciation. 


But it is not only permissible to speak thus of God as 
beautiful, it is even necessary. For as the source of all 
perfections in creatures, He must possess in Himself in an 
eminent degree all the perfections that are found in crea- 
tures. True, He cannot possess the attribute of corporeal 
beauty, since He is pure Spirit; but on the other hand we 
are not entitled to say that beauty, when denuded of the 
corporeal, is just reduced to truth. In the corporeal order 
it would be so, but in the spiritual order an incorporeal 
beauty is possible, that is analogical with corporeal beauty. 
And if there be any specific perfection in the beauty we 
recognize in the material order, this perfection must be 
found in the Cause of all creatures and of the perfections 
of all creatures, even if it be found in Him in a surpassing 
and infinitely elevated manner. Moreover allusion to the 
Beauty of God may be found in the writings of Christian 
saints and mystics from St. Augustine onwards. And not 
only among Christian mystics but also among the Sufis. 
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Thus: 

“By whatsoever Path, blessed the Feet 

Which seek thee; blessed He who strives to meet 

Thy Beauty; blessed they who on it gaze; 

And blessed every tongue which thee doth greet.” 
And even though the imagination may picture a quasi- 
corporeal beauty which the intellect denies to the Object 
in question yet the intellect itself is compelled to recognize 
in that Object a Beauty, which though but analogical, is 
still rightly to be named Beauty. 


And it is not to be thought that when we speak of 
God as being beautiful in an analogical sense, we are 
predicating of Him a mere phantom, unreal and uninter- 
esting. As the source of all created beauty and as the 
Infinite and Simple Being, He is not merely beautiful, but 
is Beauty itself. He is then That which lies behind all 
created beauty, that to which created beauty points, that 
of which things of beauty in nature and in art tell in silent 
allusion and hinted implication.* 


The hierarchy of beauty and the ascent from the tem- 
poral to the eternal, from the imperfect to the perfect, is 
spoken of by Plato in his Symposium, where Socrates 
makes his speech in praise of Love, and represents his 
doctrine as having beentaught him by a prophetess, 
Diotima. 

He who has been disciplined to this point in Love, by con- 

templating beautiful objects gradually, and in their order, now 

arriving at the end of all that concerns Love, on a sudden 

beholds a beauty wonderful in its nature. This is it, O 

Socrates, for the sake of which all the former labours were 

endured. It is eternal, unproduced, indestructible, neither subject 

to increase nor decay: not, like other things, partly beautiful 

and partly deformed; not at one time beautiful and at another 

time not; not beautiful in relation to one thing and deformed in 
relation to another; not here beautiful and there deformed; 
not beautiful in the estimation of one person and deformed in 
that of another; nor can this supreme beauty be figured to the 
imagination like a beautiful face, or beautiful hands, or any 
portion of the body, nor like any discourse, nor any science. 
Nor does it subsist in any other that lives or is, either in 
earth, or in heaven, or in any other place; but it is eternally 
uniform and consistent, and monoeidic with itself. All other 
things are beautiful through a participation of it, with this 
condition, that although they are subject to production and 
decay, it never becomes more or less, or endures any change. 
When any one, ascending from a correct system of Love, 
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THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA 
Robert Maynard Hutchins 
Yale University Press, 1936, $2.00 


Just seventy-five years ago, a famous Rector of a European Uni- 
versity delivered a series of discourses embodying his idea of a uni- 
versity, which were later incorporated in a book that has since be- 
come an educational and literary classic. The present slight volume 
—slight only in size—the work of the energetic and brilliant Presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago presents an idea of a university 
that Newman would understand and to a large extent approve. It 
would be interesting to institute a comparison between Newman’s 
Idea and Hutchins’ The Higher Learning. The contrasts would be 
no less striking than the similarities. To begin with, Newman’s 
theory of a liberal education was neither new or unacceptable to his 
hearers. In fact, educators of that day, with comparatively few 
exceptions, could subscribe wholeheartedly to Newman’s views. 
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begins to contemplate this supreme beauty, he already touches 
the consummation of his labour.? 


God is One and Simple, and by whatever ways mg 
go to God, the Object of their search is the same. Yet tl 
way man will take may be largely determined by his ch 
acter and temperament and circumstances, since G 
adapts his graces and his inspirations to the individu 
Thus one whose character is so framed that, together 
Professor Storitsyn in Audreyev’s play, his “hangmen a, 
the coarseness, ugliness and ignobleness of our life,” me 
well be led to God through the desire of the never-fadi 
and subsistent Beauty. “I have been dreaming,” sa 
Storitsyn, ‘‘of beauty. It is perhaps strange, but I, a boe 
man, a professor in galoshes, a learned bourgeois, a str 
car traveler, I have always been dreaming of beauty 
True, the vision of the Supreme Beauty, beyond the par 
manifestations of the material world, is not attained in # 
life; but even in the darkness of faith we can discern, 
its effects upon the soul, a fleeting hint, a faint and delica} 
fragrance, of the Object of grace—impelled desire. “ 
lumine Tuo videbimus lumen’’—we might also say, 
tenebris Tuis videmus lumen.” For in the obscurity ar 
cloud of darkness that veils the Divine Perfection the gle} 
of a gentle light makes itself visible to the depths | 
the soul. “| 
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2. In the present dispensation, that is to say, the actual dispen ati 
under which we live, the dispensation of the redemption, God 
and does work on not a few souls by the aid of His grace, dre 
ing them to Himself through the vision of created beauty. 
stirring of the soul that causes it to long after the vision 
Beauty that is uncreated and absolute, perfect and flawless, 1 
and personal—if it be not a mere redundance of sentimental a 
sensitive affection—is the result of an actual grace in the so} 
As men are drawn to the Church by many paths, so in vari 
ways does God draw men to Himself. And one of these wa; 
is by implanting in a man the desire to behold the Beauty f 
waxes not old, that is at once the perfection of Beauty and t 
self-explaining clarity of Truth. ‘ 


3. Percy Bysshe Shelley, “The Banquet of Plato,” Works (Re es 
and Turner, London, 1880), Vol. VII, pp. 220-221. | 


4. Leonid Nikolayevich Audreyev, Professor Storitsyn, Act IL. | j 


Hutchins, on the other hand, with his plea for metaphysics as 
integrating force in liberal education, has an almost comple 
hostile audience. Courage was needed to run the gauntlet of t 
scornful educational world. Undoubtedly a very small percenta 
of the faculty of his own university agree with him. Most educatt 
of today, at Chicago as elsewhere, hear metaphysics mentioned wi 
lifted academic eyebrows, some greet it with ribald laughter. 


Not only is this a courageous book, it is an extremely signific 
book, particularly for those who are interested in Scholasticism a! 
its current revival. Catholics will find much to admire in Hutchii 
book, much to approve. Not, of course, that Dr. Hutchins f: 
presented a Catholic philosophy of education. But his book is 
excellent propaedeutic to the Catholic theory. Catholic philosops 
of education is based on the natural and the supernatural. Hutchit 
metaphysical basis could be accepted in part by Catholics. It is inco! 
plete, but not false. Writiam J. McGucken | 
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A WORLD OF CHANCE 
Edward Gleason Spaulding 


| The Macmillan Company, New York, 1936, $3.00 

ere it not for the gargantuan labor required to produce this 
:, one might be tempted to hostility against its author for using 
noble art of printing (and it is well printed) to put such a 
yy load on the reader. For a hundred pages we are treated to 
ndless parade of the strange characters employed in symbolic 
|, then plunged into the weary wastes of Space-Time, to issue 
y in an admittedly fruitless discussion of social values. Some 
ts will experience particular irritation at the repetition of the 
anard that reason in the Middle Ages was based ultimately on 
jority (p. 195), and will wonder how Professor Spaulding, who 
s so much of the principle of contradiction, could commit him- 
\s so evident an absurdity. But there is a certain group of 
nolars” who demand some such sort of membership card, and 
pugh the card is badly worn it still seems to serve its purpose. 
the framework of this treatise is a kind of Porphyrean tree, except 
the central theme is not substance, nor is the development meta- 
pical but rather mathematical. The essences (there are several) 
which we begin are Propertiness, Ultimacy, Contingency, Reality, 
pibility (of the “first order”). These dwindle into Necessity, 
jossibility, and Contingency, which, not being derived from any- 
: else, are “instances of themselves.” At the other extremity 


e tree are the individuals, which are instances of previous things 
ave no further instances. 


he discourse on Space-Time is along the usual line, except per- 
. for the statement that Space-Time is the only “absolute” in the 
jorld of Chance” (p. 265). The term “chance” need not startle 
reader, for it means only contingency. To the Scholastic, too, the 
d, on the existential level, is admittedly contingent; but Space- 
e, of which it is said that “It merely is, but it need not be” (p. 
] is hardly the satisfactory “stopping-place” the author is con- 
ally looking for. “Freedom” means only immunity from complete 
i by environment—which is the accepted meaning outside 
jolastic circles. In that sense the “mind” is said to have the “high- 
degree of freedom,” but is determined nevertheless by its own 
tnal “structure.” Reality, that is, the world, is not monistic but 
alistic. Spaulding, however, concedes that he has no wish to go 
“alternative possibilities,” such as “God and the World” (p. 
Some traces of the author’s quondam New Realism are dis- 
ible. Thus “Mind is a social quality or property . . . the product 
1 very specific organization”; and the propositions by which one 
d communicates with other minds are made true or false “by 
that are external to the propositions themselves” (pp. 273, 287). 
the end one wonders whether the game of composing such a book, 
eading it, was worth the candle. J. A. McWitiiams 
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THIS CREATURE, MAN 


James Francis Barrett 


The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1936, $2.50 
he first thing to be said about This Creature, Man, by James 
neis Barrett, is that it is not just another text-book on experi- 
tal psychology. Though no explicit mention is made of Joseph 
ser’s work in psychology, the author evidently subscribes to 
set’s view that psychology is a science which “can be founded 
developed as a science in a philosophical spirit only through an 
inic union with empirical and metaphysical investigations.” To 
, but one example, after the ordinary quantitative description of 
ation the author proceeds to the epistemological problem of the 
dity of the testimony of the senses. Then he shows the relation 
veen sense and purely intellectual cognition. This is followed by 
irly complete exposition of the Scholastic interpretation of intel- 
ual knowledge. From this example it can be seen that J. F. 
ett does not regard experimental and rational psychology as two 
pletely distinct fields of investigation. Since this is his attitude, 
ppears quite natural that he should devote the second part of his 
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book to the setting-forth of the Scholastic doctrine on the substantial 
principle of cognition in man, the soul. 


The book was written expressly for popular consumption. Such 
being the purpose, technical terms are avoided as far as possible, nor 
are ultimate analyses or complete explanations attempted. The author 
shows that he is a thorough scholar, intimately acquainted with the 
history of philosophy and psychology. Far from being out of place, 
as one might be inclined to think at first glance, the wealth of literary 
allusions and examples helps greatly to bring out the various problems 


and is conducive to the general “readability” of the book. 


Two features of the book merit special attention: the treatment of 
the emotions in their various ramifications and the presentation of the 
Scholastic views on the soul. The nature of the emotions is gone 
into rather thoroughly, and full use is made of modern experimental 
data. Due consideration is given to the possibilities of the “new” 
dynamic psychologies also. The great importance of the emotions 
as driving forces in every-day life is insisted upon, and practical sug- 
gestions on their development and control in the formation of a well- 
rounded character abound. In a discussion of character by a Scholas- 
tic, one naturally expects the question of free-will to be treated. Fr. 
Barrett clearly defines the issue involved, thus avoiding much con- 
fusion, and then presents the introspective data and other observed 
facts which evince a capacity of rational choice in man. The im- 
mediate corollary of this elective power is shown to be moral 
responsibility. 

But the most salient characteristic of this book is undoubtedly its 
treatise on the soul. On the whole, the book is of an elementary 
nature, but this one section will be of interest to those much more 
advanced. Everyone realizes the dearth of books on this subject and 
the long-felt need for an exposition which does not presuppose a long 
technical training in the Scholastic philosophy, but which is yet at 
least somewhat adequate and satisfying. James Francis Barrett does 
his share toward supplying this want. Present-day philosophers of a 
certain monistic bent say in all good faith that they cannot get even 
an idea of a spiritual substance. Their perplexity will be relieved, to 
the extent, anyway, of their knowing what Scholastics are talking 
about, by the definitions and considerations developed in this book. 
Others object that the customary demonstrations of Scholastic phil- 
osophers and psychologists on the existence and nature of the soul 
ate inconclusive or even meaningless. Such an attitude is easy to 
understand when we consider the background which modern phil- 
osophers and psychologists have, so radically different from that of 
Scholastics. But this opposition is removed by James Francis Bar- 
rett’s discussion of the nature of abstract thought and of kindred 
topics. Naturally one does not expect an exhaustive treatment in a 
book of such short length and varied content, but the direction in 
which the solution of these difficulties is to be sought is indicated. 
Finally, this treatise on the soul will be of immense help to the 
teacher of rational psychology. CLEMENT A. GREEN 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO GOD 


Nathan A. Smyth 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1936, $2.50 


During the last generation our concepts of the physical world have 
been revolutionized. New scientific facts have been discovered, and 
their accumulation has presented philosophers with quantities of data 
for explanation. Pavlov’s experiments on conditioned reflexes demand 
that we determine the extent of this co-activity of body and mind, 
the better to defend our doctrine of free will. The theories of relativ- 
ity, special and general, and the quantum theory of nature and 
energy are no less challenging. Despite the charge of scepticism, 
modern physics lends support to, if it does not actually require, a 
religious interpretation of the universe. 

In this book under review the author, informed of the new limits of 
science, interprets his data, not to determine whether or not there is 
a God, he is certain of that, but to establish from his evidences the 
nature of God. To allow for a better regimentation of his matter, 
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the author devotes the early part of his book to the exposition of 
recent scientific discoveries. He treats of the new scientific concep- 
tions of space and time; the new scientific attitude on being, creation, 
force, and truth; actualism; the cosmic stream. He devotes the latter 
part of his book to philosophical speculation, based in a measure on 
the data gone before: the nature of God, the nature of man, man’s 
relation to God, man’s behavior to his fellows. 


The treatment of the scientific subjects is not an especially good 
condensation for several reasons: the author is not a scientist, and is, 
therefore, not in a position to write authoritatively on his subject; 
he is not a scientist by temperament, and his reporting of scientific 
discoveries suffers from lack of precision, and is further handicapped 


by the author’s tendency to the bombastic and highly rhetorical. 


Of his philosophical speculations we are forced to say in the very 
beginning, that they are based on what he assumes to be facts, 
though he has previously indicated them as theories. As early as his 
Foreword, Mr. Smyth says that in the study he presents we are to 
use the basic working hypotheses of science, that we may be better 
able to cease struggling with remote abstractions and apprehend 
an immediately real and partly knowable God. (That “immediately 
real” is bewildering.) Later in his chapter on God we find him say- 
ing, that to determine the nature of God, “Some follow the meta- 
physical route; arriving at such grandiose resting places as the First 
Cause, Pure Being, Infinite Force, Absolute Mind. Such phrases 
are empty abodes,” and “. . . others chose the way of logic. The 
world was created, they reason, hence its creator is God. There again 
is but a hollow word.” The metaphysician then, does not satis- 
factorily establish a knowledge of the nature of God. The author 
does. God is nothing more than the “totality of all events, realized 
and unrealized, the whole vast integrated stream, that, flowing from 
mystery unto mystery, is in part apprehended by us in consciousness 
as our universe.” Though he will not allow the metaphysical notion 
of God as being too abstract, he says that we can think beyond the 
individuated appearance and can conceive of a cosmic stream, of 
which this appearance is an event. Either this is being exceedingly 
abstract, or is granting separate existence to a relation. Again he says 
that God is not a pantheistic God, but an actualistic God, a real 
God, of whom creative souls are a part, of whom man is a working 
part, who is Himself the expanding flow of events. We fail to see 
his distinction. He also says that most men today who believe in 
God have only the emotional experience of His reality (an annoying 
inaccuracy). These are but a portion of the errors in his speculations 


on God. More could readily be indicated. 


Thus we are not surprised with the author’s treatment of the nature 
of man. Man has no soul, of course. That is only a religious 
theory. Also it is impossible to affirm or deny, with certainty, a 
life hereafter. There is then, no natural law. And this affects man’s 
behavior. Mr. Smyth says there have been two distinct lines of ap- 
proach to the formulation of an ethic: “One starts from the premise 
that there is a basic moral obligation founded, as some say, on divine 
law. Or as others would have it, on some ‘transcendent principle’ 
.... Neither have proved satisfactory.” According to his contention 
the basic law of ethics is a much more simple formula, namely, first, 
be interested, second, be interested in others. A man has only to 
stick to this to pilot “his course through the various situations that 
confront him.” Once he has supposed this earthly life as the “end 
all” of man, as he does, the author may go on to say naively that 
possibly we have been blinded to the true value of this life: if we 
but understood it, we would find in it all our happiness. 


There are other errors in this book besides philosophical ones. 
Errors in scholarship such as a dependence on a paucity of sources, 
and these not always the best, the insistence that prior to the Renais- 
sance there was no culture, the misstatement of the term Deism; errors 
of bias such as the remark that metaphysics destroyed the knowledge 
of the ways of nature, which man had previous to the thirteenth 
century; errors of style, which might be summated in saying that the 
author frequently approached something akin to jargon. 


Despite the noxious philosophical speculations, hiding behind aj 
engaging title, the book has neither the strength nor the originalit} 
to be harmful. The intellectual will quickly lay the book aside al 
superficial; the average man, and the less than average, will quickd) 
tire of it, for a pervading vagueness will leave him without an | 


thoughts whatever. 


In reviewing this book we were reminded of Bacon’s, “Some book; 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed at 
digested . . . others to be read, but not curiously; and some few to bj 
read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books ma 


SHEED & WARD SAMPLERS 
Sheed @ Ward, Inc., New York, 1936, $0.25 4 


Aware that surprising lacunae are to be found in the writings eve 
of educated men who with good reason consider themselves well read) 
aware, too, that far too many are woefully ignorant of the brillias| 
exposés and apologetics that have come forth in the twentieth cet, 
tury, Messrs. Sheed and Ward have deemed timely the appearanc) 
of the series of Samplers, which name indicates indeed the nature ¢ 
the edition, but leaves undetermined its excellence and utility. In thy 
words of the publishers, “the object of the series is to offer readers | 
rapid introduction to some of the greatest living Catholic writers. 
Six of the Samplers have already made their appearance; six more at 
in preparation. In the six here reviewed there is presented a singl| 
thesis of each of the following writers; Christopher Dawson, Fulto: 
Sheen, Jacques Maritain, G. K. Chesterton, Ross Hoffman, an. 
Alfred Noyes. It is to be remarked that the Samplers, though i| 
some cases a composite of extracts from a number of books of ‘ 
particular author, give a really representative and unified notion ¢ 
his thought, and in his own words as well. On the assumption th 
a superior product in any field will sell itself if given an opportuni 
to demonstrate its superiority, the idea of allowing these men to intre 
duce themselves commends itself as likely to be productive of mar 
happy results. To a person ignorant of the solidity of Scholas 
philosophy, the perusal, however cursory, of one of these Sampler 
cannot but be a revelation, much in the same way as M. Gilson 
'ectures last summer at Harvard were a revelation to those for whor 
Scholastic thought had been a minus quantity. These little these 
join telling force to brevity, and are well calculated to stimulate inte 
est and make for more widespread reading of their authors. A ful 
sized book by one of the above mentioned authors has a much bett 
chance of being read after one of the Samplers has whetted t 
reader’s appetite. For those who like mental exercise with F 


I 
i 


reading, the Samplers, by indicating where it is to be had, fill 
important need. Joun J. Quirk 


AESTHETIC ANALYSIS 


D. W. Prall 
Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 1936, $2.00 


Doctor Prall has written a book which is not to be read at a quic 
even pace. Properly read, there will be individual pages which woul 
require more concentration than one would find need to expend ot 
some of his chapters. Whether you agree with him or not, you can 
not but be struck by the deep interest the author takes in his subject 
and that interest is so intense that he has insisted on building up. 
complete case, leaving nothing to be taken for granted. 


If it may be truly said that Doctor Prall has not offered somethin 
strikingly new, it may justly be countered that there are certaii 
realms, of interest to thinking men, wherein we should not be ever o} 
the alert for the new. Aesthetics is such a field. It makes no dif 
ference how much theorizing is done upon aesthetics; the field 
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damentally changed but little under the press of learned discus- 


1s about it. Aesthetics still has as ample a store of mysteries as 


r it had. 


Dr. Prall leaves no room for mistaking the limits of his subject. 
esthetics itself,” he says, “is theory, not appreciative aesthetic ex- 
ience; but it is in large part a theory of the nature of the arts, 
| if it tells us anything at all, it is that such knowledge requires 
ct acquaintance, since its total subject matter is the qualitative 
ure of things as presented to us directly through our sensory- 
ctive organic functioning.” Were we to stop there, we should be 
better off than brute animals. In aesthetics, however, there is 
re than the “stimulus and response” of a mechanistic philosophy: 
must get at “relations and abstract relational structures.” By way 
parenthesis, we may add here, that Dr. Prall does not wish to be 
ced with Aristotelian philosophy in his theory of the abstract: 
i he devotes his single footnote in his entire work to emphasize 
t tact. 


With these limits kept always in mind, the discerning reader will 
1 no difficulty in prescinding from the occasional digressions into 
t phase of the nature of art which finds its place above the sphere 
sensory-affective organic functioning. It is no fault of the author’s 
t he has thus overstepped his bounds at times: the field of art is 
ensive, and the inter-relations between its many aspects are so 
nortant that discussion of one aspect cannot avoid reference to 
ther. Dr. Prall wishes to work down among the essential ma- 
als with which the artist will work; he is not concerned with the 
shed masterpiece. He is out for definite basic structural patterns, 
nistakable and within the grasp of all humans, variations from 
ich can be distinguished. He considers it vital for the aesthetic 
sonse that the subject be skilled in “perceptual discrimination,” 
hout which one could never reach the point where he could grasp 
significance of a work of art. 


‘or reasons already given, the author is forced to look beyond the 
ects of immediate perception; but he does not develop these further 
as sufficiently enough to warrant passing any final judgment on 
at the extension of his theory would be. However, he has said 
ugh in his parentheses to tell us that we could not agree with him. 
n begins with sense perception, true; he communicates with fellow 
n through media on which the senses work. Thus far, we have 
basic ingredients for a work of art—the first term of the affair. 
e last term is the finished product. Between these two lies a third 
n, namely, what goes on in the process. Here man’s full powers 
brought into play, and they are fuller than Dr. Prall seems to 
lerstand. He has left out of consideration man’s final goal, which 
omething far higher than a Pateresque delight in the moment. The 
st exquisite cultivation of perceptual discrimination may well be 
ght for as necessary to grasping the full significance of the purely 
terial elements in works of art, and we must be grateful for Dr. 
Is painstaking investigation into this phase of things. But there 
n element of the religious in art; even the pagans felt that. The 
aplete man is satisfied and delighted with a work of art when his 
templation of it gives an orderly exercise of his sensory-affective 
anic functioning, and presents to his higher and intellectual facul- 
a stirring realization of the great truths of creation and creation’s 
ster, who is God. 

We reserve for a foot-note, lest we seem to sanction what we can- 
approve, that Dr. Prall’s ideas on God, as intimated in occasional 
arks, are his own. They do not seem to us to bear so heavily on 
field of aesthetics as he limits it, that they vitiate good work in 
t field so restricted. Epwarp W. TRIBBE 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE OF 
SAMUEL ALEXANDER 
G. Van Hall 
Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, 1936 


very theory of knowledge takes its own peculiar color from the 
Birics 5 being on which it is based, for after all knowledge is 
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a phase of being. This principle determines the procedure adopted 
in the doctoral dissertation here reviewed, which gives an investigation 
of the theory of knowledge of the Manchester professor of philosophy. 
The book naturally divides itself into two parts: the nature of the 
universe, and the theory of knowledge. The universe is Space-Time: 
all reality, mind as well as matter, is spatio-temporal. 


The analysis of the nature of knowledge is preceded, as is proper, 
by a discussion of the nature of mind, which is said to be a sub- 
stantial continuum of acts. The cognitive relation is a most general 
one: that of “compresence.” Reflection is not knowledge, but “en- 
joyment.” Sensation and thought are distinguished only by the 
complexity of sense-elements in the act of thinking; both are based 
on “intuition,” which, however, never exists by itself. 


Professor Alexandet’s critique of knowledge lays down as a criterion 
of truth a double requirement: the absence of internal contradiction, 
and the agreement with other minds, or as he sometimes puts it 
with the “standard mind.” This is not a satisfactory criterion; still, 
it is not at all subjective. In fact, so far is he concerned with vindi- 
cating the objectivity of knowledge that he postulates the existence of 
things which correspond to imagined aspects of reality and to uni- 
versal ideas. There is but one form of knowledge; a conclusion that 
is to be expected from the principle that all reality is spatio-temporal. 
All knowledge is empirical; for example, the existence of “mind” 
after death and the existence of a transcendent God are questioned 
because we have no “experiential” proof. 


The dissertation is well handled, and the discussions of the various 
points mentioned, as well as many others, from the view-point of 
Scholastic metaphyics and theory of knowledge is interesting and 
valuable. GeorcE P. KLUBERTANZ 


A HUMANE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
Jaime Castiello, S. J. 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 1936, $2.50 


It is hardly possible to praise this book too highly; it is simply an 
outstanding, overwhelming piece of work. And it has a particular 
merit in its timeliness, its appearance in the United States at this 


specific date. 


The book is beyond review; it presents the psychology of education 
in so thoroughly satisfying and conclusive a manner that the only 
way to get a true appreciation of the greatness of the work is to read 
the book itself—several times. 


“The trouble with the utilitarian attitude,” says the author, “is that 
it is only partly true . . . The humane attitude includes everything 
which is desired by the utilitarian and much more. . . .” 


Men can only be happy if they are good. A society of male- 
factors is not a society at all but a living chaos and a hell upon 
earth . . . a training for practical efficiency is no guarantee what- 
ever of moral righteousness. The better trained a man is, the 
more dangerous he becomes if he is bad. That is precisely the 
concern of education for a genuinely human life. It wants to 
train efficient professionals, but not only that. It wants to make 
them good . . . not only good but morally and intellectually 
beautiful (p. 139). 


Thought, creative power and the self-making activity, are the 
three characteristic human urges which differentiate man from 
the beast. Meaning, form and righteousness are the specific ob- 
ject of these urges. To these the beast never attains (p. 119). 

Thought liberates man from an exclusive adherence to sex and 
food (which is the world of animals) and plunges him into the 
world of meaning and of general, necessary ideas, which is the 
domain of science (p. 49). 


The study of creative action will show us man the artist im- 
parting a higher sort of meaning to the world of matter... . At 
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his touch coarse lumps of marble are transfigured into the dreams 
of Phidias; heaps of blotchy pigments mellow and glow upon the 
canvas of Velasquez or Ribera; shrill, conflicting sounds are har- 
monized into the architectonic glory of Bach’s Pe words are 
beaten into the rhythm and transformed into the immortal poetry 
of Dante or of Goethe (p. 49). 


There is another sphere and another world . . . This is the 
sphere of right and wrong. There man chooses his ideals, that 
is, the patterns of his soul. . . . There he does, not what others 
want; not what the shape of tools ar events impose on him; not 
hae. his instincts strive after; but what he wants. . . . Man can, 
if he wants to, become the architect of his character . . . balanced 
or unbalanced; sociable or unsociable; controlled or uncontrolled; 
cowardly or courageous. This is the field of goodness and of 
evil, where not this or that part-function of man comes into play, 
but the totality of his being, and man is transformed into that 
which he loves .. . (p. 103). 


Now meaning, form and righteousness are essentially imma- 
terial objects. Immaterial, therefore, must be the functions by 
which they are attained. This is in substance the proof of man’s 
spirituality. Between matter and spirit there is an abyss. Man 
is neither a machine nor a beast. He is partly animal but partly 
spiritual. And with this conception of man, the only one which 
does not kill human liberty and does not do away with initiative 
and responsibility, education stands or falls (p. 119). 


Harmony seen, heard, felt and loved in art; harmony pene- 
trated and abstracted in science; harmony assimilated in phil- 
osophy; harmony contemplated, loved and adored in religion: 
that is the whole scheme of a humane education (p. 166). 


And so teacher and student together have produced a beauti- 
ful personality . . . the result of strong, consistent and luminous 


action (p. 118). J. E. CANTWELL 
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